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in Paris, who will sometimes have an eye to their con-
duct. If I am not too partial I think you will find in
their character much native simplicity and perhaps
some little elevation of mind. Send them back to me,
my dear Sir, with the same qualities, tempered if you
will, but not impaired by the acquisition of some few of
those graces which spread such an inexpressible charm
through those societies where even you are not ashamed
to pass so many precious hours.

. . . But after all, what am I about ? At Paris to
have children at all, is du plus mauvais ton du monde,
and I forgot to inform myself, when one happens to
have them, whether it be permitted to take any thought
about them,

4 Before I conclude, allow me in friendship also to
tell you, that I think I see you at present on the very
brink of a precipice. One cannot too much clear one's
mind of all little prejudices, but partiality to one's
country is not a prejudice. Love the French as much
as you will. Many of the individuals are surely the
proper objects of affection; but above all continue an
Englishman. You know better than anybody that the
active powers of our mind are too much limited to be
usefully employed in any pursuit more general than the
service of that portion of mankind which we call our
country. General benevolence and private friendship
will attend a generous mind and a feeling heart into
every country; but political attachment confines itself

to one.

"Menfils, sur les hmnains <jue ton &me attendrie
Habite 1'univers, mais aime sa patrie."